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The research summarized here is 'aimed at evaluating the noncog- 
•nitive effects of an educational voucher demonstration- "in a low 
income multicultural school district. We have assumed that the 
^ chatiacter of students' experiences may be sensitive to educational 
^ change, and. may show the imjjact of variation in educational practice, 
well before such changes ndticedbly alter long-standing achievement 
patterns. In 1972^ Alum Rdck (CaLifornia) initiated ^uch a demon-' 
stratioa. Schools in "the experimental condition divided themselves 
into minischools and undertook explicitly to provide a large number 
of di,ff^renb kinds of edVicational programs / parents €nd students 
Vere permitted to choose, among multiple' options , thk leaiming 
environments they thought best suited their needs., The remaining • 
District- schools retained, their traditional organization and )ro- 
graifis. In 1975, after the demonstration had been fully implem'ented , 
we sought to determine hqw, if at all, students .in experimental 
^ versus traditional learning environments differed in- the way they v 
^ construed themselves and their social milieu. A secondary • and . 
\ related objective was to find'a multiculturally valid method t)f 

sing important psychosocial dimensio^ that would be independent, 
of achievement variables. - . ^ 



.2 



• These 9bjectives gain significance* in 4ifew of two assumptiotw 
which underlie the study. First, we concur wi^h recent research 
which links cognitive ^nd* a^fect^e growth; school ^achievement is , 
thought to be mediated .by hbw the student p^rceives'^ and. values him- 
self ^and significant others In the school environment. Second, and. 
of greater importance, we take these concerns to be of , intrinsic 
interest, independently of any contribution they may make to academic^ 

t . , . . . ■ . - • ' •" / . * ,' / 

success. That is,' the -.psychosocial dimensions of school «experience'' 
are regarded as Outcomes meriting investigation per se. Specifically, 

we^ suppos'^^-that the self-concept is an agent through which social . 

' ' ' * > . ' , ' ; . 

experiences are processe^d; consequen^tly it .mediates assimilation^ of .7 

and accomodation to thje'. changing school environment. Further, our 

theoretical perspective^ includes thfe. premise, that the meaning bf self 

actually evolves in .a social context "and, so ±s an essentially relational 

notion. In particular, the development of a* concept of self turns 

on becoming aware of and. responding to similarities and differences 

between the self and others; iii.this '^.^^^^^r^t iver process, ^elf-social 

constructs emerge, Although they are not nec^^»^^ily articulated. • 

Finally, we believe that^ as, children develop^ ,sel:f percep^^^n- is • 

facilitated by "more a?nd varied social expetiences; mor^i2yeTl,> the 

V » . . ^ ' / ^ 

Influence af ^uch experiences is conditioned, by, cult\iral norms and the 



expectations of others. 'This theoretical framework., then yielda^a • 
view of psychosoc'ial variables^ that is situational,.* relational, and 
susceptible to significant change in contrast to ^persppctivfes that 

* • ' . ~ . . * 

^re ,tratt-theor9ti,c i intr^-p'ersonal and static. -^^ « . / 

'./■•' ^. ■ ■• ■-. /. 

G|ven this view df^'the rrature and importance of psychosocial 
dime^qslons in gchool experience, a. major ta^k was -to l&^nd^ a method of 



assessment congruent with out conceptual crrientatiori*.. An extensive 
* . - . ^ * ^ • V ^ . - " 

^ review of related literature ylefded such ja method in the ^ Self Social ' 

-Constructs Test (SSCT) , a product of About 7 ye^rs^of experifiient^l : 

work originally undertaken by social .psychologist Hobert Ziller and 

' ' V ^ 

supported t>y gr^ts from NSF', OE, and, NIMH, jriehy/ t)ie jSSCT*-6mpidys * 

spatial symbols to represent 'self and social -schemati^. Circles ^re 

-used to represent persons, while spatial relations represent social 

relations (ordering, distance, and inclusion as welL as sameness and • 

.difference are readily translated int0 spatial metaphors) . By • 

selecting and/or arranging symbols, the sQbject provides a spatial^ ' ^ 

map inferpretable for perceived relationships between the self and * , 

significant others. However, properties of 'the map are' objectively 

scoreable. * Scores, forjnstancp, represent how far.the ^j^f" '/ 

circl6 is placed 'from the •^''teacher" circle; or, how many "peer", circles 

* . 

the "self" circle is ^connected ; or , whether the- "self circle is 
selected so as to make it similar to or different from- the majority 
•or "peer" circles. Previous experimental work by Ziller and others 
es^tablishes these procedures as both reliable and valid, for assessing 
self-sdcrlal ^constructs in school-aged subjects."^ ^ 

Morebver, our own prior attempts at assessing psychosocial 
variables with standard survey instruments suggested the potential '|up&ri 
ority of a nonverbal method. .First, verbal responses were found to /\ 
be heavil'y .dependent on ^uch factors as vocabulary and fluency, which in 
turn ar« related to age, sex, intelligence and athiev^ment—sb nonverbal" 



1 , . .,|^ 



1 . - 

Ziller, R.C., The Social gelf , Perggmon Press, 1973, ' ^ 



measures^' would seem to be .preferable if noncognitiv^ outcomes ar^e 
to be assessed* IndependeYitly of cognitive ones*, ^econd, -the meanings, 
particularly connotative aspects, of, words vary ffo|n subculture to* 
subcu'J.tMtes^ so that a cgjnmon interprefe-ation of verbal self^repopts 
.ffonf students in a multicultural social erivirdhment would be difficult 
to insure. Finally, verbal self -^repprts are highly visible to the 
subject, -so 4:hat socially desirable or otherwise consciously manipulated 
responses are; vet-y likely* to^ dcciir-7as evidenced by^la'ck of response ' 
variability and by exceptipnallyV*igh lie scale score *ln our 

prfevious efforts with verbal Instruments.- For these reasons, we ^ ' 

' • ' . , 

developed a form of the SSCT fo^-) use in evaluating outcome 'differences 

between experimental- and tracyitional-school students along psycho-: 

social dimensions. Six dimensions werie chosen for evaluation f self-' 

esteem; social distance from ^significant 'others i\i 'the school environ- 

^ ^ y ' ' . . - ' * * 

ment; scope of peer attachments soci-al interest; per.ceived- inclusion; 

'and perceived individuation. Each item w;as' repeated several times „ 

varying irrelevant spatial attributes-, so that scores on^e^aph « 

•dimension would represent consistent responses to critical featu^ea • 

of the construct being ^assessed . . . . ; *' - 

^.Data were , collected from approximately SiQOO elei^entary school 

students, virtually ^evenly divided among, grades two^ tbree, fout;^and 

five, and balanced 'for: sex: Abptft hfelf the" students are chicano, . ^ . 

about a fourth are .white, and the remaining fourth repr'esent other 



ethnic minorities • (primaEily blaq,k)y The sample includfes students 



from the 16 Alum Rock elementary "schools, atnonjg which six: ^re 



traditional schools; tfie^ other ten are experimental- schools comprised 



of 36 mlnlschools of feting d range of Innovative education prograjns. * 
Sixty per c eh t ef 'the sample was drawn from these .experimental .sites . 
The ^SCT was grbup-adminls^t)ed to students by their own classrooij ^ 
teachers using standardized In'^trOctlons , a procedure typlcal-ly pe-t/N ^ ^ 



quiring half-an hour. Test! booklets wete then hand-stored by Rand 
, staff.. \After examining Intercorrelations among 1-tems within and / ^ 
• betv/een dlmensdbns to'establish' that we were In fact assessJLng basically 



consistent responses to^lx dlscrliqlnable constructs, Jthe data were 
treated In analyses of variance. School type (experimental versus 
traditional), grade level, sex and ethnicity served as indfipe^^^nt * 



factors in' the analyses, while suranred scores representing each of the/ 
six seif-socla^ constructs provided the. dependent measures. ' • */ 



^The- results, discussed briefly below, suggest that in irihny 

. * » " 



/ 



/ ' . .• • • - • ^ ' . / 

♦ important respects these .measures of the perceived social context x/ 



differentlfQte experimental- , from tr^ltlonal-school students. .T)ls'- - 

3ntaarfs 



ita.dLn's 

v7 



cussiqn of. 'the results is supplemented by an appet^dix which con 
sample test items and ,data^ tables . For each construct 'ass^s.sed ,^|jHe 



itenf is given flr§t alonrg with the instructions read to* students and 
"in explanation of its scoring. Following the Item^ls^a table /prfe- 



^seating results -of the analysis ot variance f or 'th^ construct /that 

• item* represents. The table giA>es\cell me^ns, along wlth'grou^ taeans 
*>^r school type, grade leveV, and ethnfcity. Under the tabte are 

llsted^vajue$ of F and associated probability ^levels for independent 

> ^ < * /\ ' . \ , • ^ . / ' 7 

* '/'^ / • * . ^ ' J 

V source8.^of variation; values of* interaction' tertns. ^e presented only 
when , they ^^re significant., ' « ^ ' • * 

V Self -'fiSteeifi ^\ or sense of self worth,* was/measured by /asking a • . . 
^tjident td m^rk one circle to represenf^^hioriself given either* a vertical 



column Of horizoi>tal row of , clrxjcles . High esteem is indicated b y ^ . 

selecting a circle high in the column, or ^a circle towardr^the left 

end *of the row (this latter acoring is demonstrably valid £n societies 

with^left-'to-right-,reading,.anc? writing styles)^. We found no signifi-, • ^ 

V - ' " ^ / \ ' . ^ 

cant differences . in self' esteem as-a function of school type nor, we . 

are'* pleased to ireport , as-a function of sex pr ethnicity. We did.-^bow- 

• * • \ \^ * ^ ' * • 

.-•ever',' discover, that subject«>-in the higher grade levels ranked sig- 



ni>ficantly vi'ower in -self esteem than d'i'd subj^tis in second and' ^ p 

third grade (F = 3.6ft, p <. .01). . - • < , , ~' \ 

. ' * Social^ distance' from significant others'* j.n the s chool environ- 

t ' ' ' ' ' ^ » ' — — ^ 

ment- was measured using a row of circles.- A circle at one end is 

marked to represe^t the target figure (teacher or peer) ; ^nd -the 

subject is asked , to select another circle^to represent himself. The'r^t^ ' 

; . r . ^\ ' • 

obtained score isr^imply the distance ' the -subj ect puts between ^ 

himself and the target figure. While no independent fadtoira appeared > 

• / ^ ' x' ' 1.; 

to influence distance from peers, school type had ^a strong impact ^ . ' 

on^perceived distance ^^om the teacher (F = 6.43', £ < .01); students. 

in experimental ^cho^ols fee| substantially closer^to their teachers. 

In addi'tion, effeots emerged for both^grade level and sex: younger ^* 

* ' t . . r " ' • * ^ 

students (F ^ 5.99, £ < .001) and female students (F = 21.74,' ^ \ 

£ < .001) perceiva themselves as closer to t^ieir teachers t^an' do 

their counterparts. . " * ^ 

V' Scope' of peer attachment s was measured^ by providing the sul>ject / 

with a circle designated to stand for himself amid varying number^ of 

other circles standing 'for. other students. .The .subject is asked to 

Sraw'hpwever many lines he likes connecting his*^ circle with the ^'^^^^^'^mi^ 

others, the score being the number -of others to which the* sel'f cirjcle* -* - 



measure no sex 



is attached. Thi« sbxiial .construct .differentiated studen'ts by school 

type (F =: 4.66, <'.03; students in experimental school^ndicatied 

' • * « 

'signifi<;antly more peer attachmenj^. Aga^in^it appeared ..that students 

**in lower grades obtained significantLy/fiigher. scores than atudents in 

higher grades. (F = 5.94, \ <_ .tf&l). however, on t/his 

ef f ec ts . .emerged%' 

- Social interest was assessed by presenting the subject with a' 

social influence'' triangle- formec^^ from, three-f circles representing paf- 

ents, teachers^ and- friends. The subject is instructed to draw a 

self circle anywhere on the page^ The item, is gttven a score iridicat- 

ing whether or i\ot the subject located himself Jnside the triangle. 



On this dimension, students in^experimental sch( 
^cantly highfer than did students in traditional 
£ < .06). . Further, older students ten<ie5a more 
Students to locate themselves within the sociaj 
(F « 5.19, p <^.002).^ And, on/thls.measure, e^ 
significant; influence as well^ {[F => 5.10^ £ < 
white students obtained highest scores, follo.wkc 
who comprise the ethnic majority; Iscqring lowest 
minority students. 

, Quite a .different set of results appeared 
inclusion or perceived group membership . ^ Thife construct wad assessed 
by providing a large geometric figute along wttth several circles, some- 
inside the larger figure arid others outride" dlt. The score reflects 
whether or^ not the subject chose to represent^ himself/as included* 
While neither school* type nor grade level afiected inclusion, both race 



bis scored signifi- 
schools (F - 3.48, 
often than ydunger 
influence triangle 
fhnicity exterted a 
002) . , Specifically, 
id* by chicano students 
t were black arid other 

for the measure of 



and'^sex 'had a'slgnif leant Impact. Black and 



other/ minority atudents 



more*'8fringl5^ perceived themselves as members^of a group (F = 2.73, 
£ < .08),' 'even though 'their minority st&tus seemingly led them to 
place themselves outside the sphere of general social 'influence . 
In addition, female students were more likely than male students to 
see themselves as group members (f =^4.98, £ < .05) i 

Finally, perceived individuation was assessed by asking the sub 
ject to'choose*a self circle^from a collection of circles, a few 
of which differ from the majority of circles. The score indicates 
whether or not the sub ject^ chose »a dissimilar circle. On this 
dimension school type exerted a significant effect (F. « 7.08, £ < 
.OJ08), students in expei^imental schools more often pepcjeivljig them- 
selves as individuals^ A main effect also emerged for grade <level, 
older students receiving higher individuation scores -(F = 4.85, 
p < .003). Finally, two interaction ef f ects**should be noted.' A 
.significant school type by grade level interaction-appeared, 
suggestip^^ that, even ip the lower grades, experimental school 
students obtain relatively high individuation scores (F = 3; 98, 
£ < .008). And a significant grade level by ethnicity interaction , 

(F-= 1.98,'£ < .04) indicated that perceived individuation emergQ 

' . 

earlier for chicano, bl^ck and other minority students than It does 
among white students] not surprisingly ,^the effect. is ^sharpest 
among students Comprising the least numerous ethnic groups.' 

These Results suggest that the varied learning envi,rortments 
introduced by the Alum ftock experiment led* students to perceive 
themselves as being close to their teachers, as having a broad 
network of •peer attachmen^s, and'asjbeihg a part^of the sphere of . 

9 



V 



normal social influence without sacrificing a Strong sense of indi- 
^' viduality. Analysis Qf structured. observation data collected from, 
these same classrooms should enable us to determine what k:^nds of 
educational practices account for' these outcomes. In the meantime, * 
we can generally conclude that the introduction of diversity and 
choice among educational programs at the -el-€Jiifiotary^^s^^ level has 
significant and positive^ effects on students*' self-social Construe 



systems. Further, these results suggest that the use of spatial /symbols 

and relationships eliminates maay verbal measurement problems^ * 

Variability of outcomes "albng dif f erenf dimensians , as well a§ their 

consistency and'^interpretability , supports'^the val'ldity of this 

* * 

method for asse&sing the impact of aljiernative educational programs 
on a number of Important psychosocial construct domains. 
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APPENDIX 





Scoring.: Scores vary from 1 to 6 'points, dependirlg on which circle is . marked 
with, the student's initial. * The clrcli' qn the far left receives 6 
points, the one .next to it receives 5 points, and so on—the lowest^ 
score of 1 point goes to the circle, on the far right of the row. 



8^ JKe circles in the row stand for people, 
put your initial in it. (self esteem) 



You pick one to 6e you and 



11 



V 



Scoring: Scores vary from 1 to/^lnts. depending on which r-^rcle is iferked 

. with the student's inlt^^^The circle on the top Ve'cei vos 6 points, 

■• the nekt lowest .recelves'-^^lntS , and so on— the hot ton. r i rc 1 

^ ^ receives the lowest score 'of- 1 point • 



( 




14. These- circles sjtand for people. "You pick out .one to 
. pi^your initrial • in it. (self esteem) ; . . i 



be you and 
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Self esteem 



(range » Q - 48)^- 



Gr^de- 
Level 



2 

x-3i;6 
x= 31.2 



30. .3 



VI- 



Multiple option^ System: x « 30.9 



Traditional system: ' » 30.7 



' , White- 

"■X 


Chicano • 

V - 

m\f 


Black 

M NT 

t: N 


• . 1 
Other 

m\f 


1 -1?hite 

1 

1. "X 


Chican'o 

1 


Black 


- 1 

1 , ■ 
Other 

> 

-M ' Xy 


\ ■ - 

31.6 \ ' 

\ 


\ ' ^ 
\31.7 

31.6 


3l!6 


^s31.1 
33.1 \. - 


! \30.5 
130.5 . 


\31.'4 
2$. 9 X 


X 

\33.2 

32. .0 X 


Xs29.2^ 
33.0 \^ 

X 


30.5 


X"* 

\.3lk'' 
30.9 \ 


•^3.7 


\29.2 
J1.6 . 


j \30.9 . 
j29.3 - 


X. s • 
X30.5 


•\31^.9 

-34^.4 ; X 


/\33.1 
28.9. 


N^loTo , 
31.4 N^^ 


N^O.i 
30.' 9 \^ 


\^31:0 
'29.6 \ 


^ \29.1 
31.3 ^\ 

.4^^ ^ 


\30.9- 


Xsp.o 

32.3 XV 


X. 

X3o.a* 

29.7 X. 


, \ 27.2 1 
29.^ X. i 

'X * 

X ♦ 


\. 29.8 
30.1 \^ 


\28.6 
30.1 ?\,^ 


^\30.3 


• \^29.9 
29.1 X. 


N29.8' 
30.2 


X J 

X29^.9 
29.7 


X3&^ 
31.1 X,^\ 


^ 

. \32.0 ) 

^0.8 >v i 

\. ' xi 



White X «J0.6 



lic^anq x 



.30;/ 



Black X - 31.4 



Othe^ 



Source of v.ariation 



/ Ethnicity 
Sex 

tJrade Level 



Schoel type 



0.20 
1.42' 
• 0.28 
3.68 



erJc 




Scoring: Scores vary , from 1 to 6, representing how near the circle initialed 
by the^stucJent^ 4.S to the *S Circle. Sco^tog Is done 4ft exactly t^ie 
same way, regardless of whether the S is ar the tight or left end 
' of the row. " ' 



A" 





The circle with the S in it stands for other students. -.You- choose 
one of the other circles' to be youv' Put your initial- in -it: 
(sociial distance: . peers) ' \ \ ' 




"Social distance: peers (range ■ 2 - 12) 
Multiple option system: ,|x'« 6.3 



Traditiohal systenr: m 6.3 



Grade 
L^vel 



2 

x-6.3 



t 3 
X- 6.35 



X- 6.4 
<• 

5 

x= 6.2 
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School type 
Ethnicity 
Sex 

Grade 'Level 
(School type X' sex . 



15 



Si:oringr> g6'or6s vary from 1 to 6, representKng how near the circle Initlal'ed 
. ^p by thfe studeht is to .the J. circle. Scoring^ is done in exactly the 
same way, regardless of whether the T ii at the right or left end 
^ of the-^row. 




i 



-*\. 



2. '"The circle with the T in it "statids for your teacher. You choose 
of the other circles to he you. Put your initial in it. 
' (social distance: ' te&her), • * . ' 



on 
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^ ^ Grade. , 
" Level 



2 

x-5.9 



6.3 



4 . 




4 4 



Social distance: teacher (range • 2 -'"^2) 
. Multiple option system; x • 6.1 • 



Traditional system: x .« 6i5 



White 

• * 


Chipano • 


Black* 

h\ 


Other 


' ; Whi^te 


Chlcano 


1 

Blaclc ' 


Other 

i 

m\f 




\5.4 
^6.2 Nv 


\6.2 
.6.2 


No4.6 
6.2 \. 


\5.6 
1 ^'^ ^\ 


N^^e.o 

6.8 


\. 6.8 
6.6 \.- 


\4.3 ' 
7vO 


6.1 \^ 


Ns. 5.3 
6.1 \^ 


?\5.4 
6.5 X. ' 


N,6.2 ^" 

^.9 >K 

V -' > 


N5.9 
6.4 X. - 

% \ 


X^5.8 
6.9 


\^6.4 
^7.4 \v 


\^ 5.6 
8.2\. 


N. } 

\6.1 
6.5 


\5.8 
7.0. \^ 


N^.O, 

7.2 


. N6.1 * 
6.4 


7.3 \^ 


\6..3 
ff.l N. 


X' 

5.5 


,\. 6.2 
6.1 \. 


• 6.2' 
6.8 


6.2 

6.9 \. 


\. 6.5 
6.1 \. 


\v 7.1 
6.4 


\ 5.8 
7.6 


7.5 N.. 


7.7\. 


/\ 7. .9 
6.6 


White X -6.08 * Chlcano x - 6.34 ^ ■ ^ Black x - 6 48 

Source 'of variation ' p « 

XT . p^ 

; , 


Other Ic « 


6.36 

✓ 



School type 
Ethnicity ^ 
Sex ^ J 

Grade Level- \e 



6.43 

^f-,. 1. 29, 
21 . 74 , 
'5.99. 



p .01 
N.S. 

p < robi, 

.'^o'oi- 
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J.9 
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'Scoring:: Scores vary^from 0 to 12 . depending 'on how man'y lines the student" 

has dravm which originate , from the Y circle and connect, with another 
circle. A- score of 0 indicates that the Y circle is not connected 7 
- by a line to any other circle. Only one point can be awarded for 
, connecting -the Y circle to a given <?ther circle (even if^the student 
- - has- drawn mone than one line to that, saree -.circle ) . No extra points- 
V are given for liqes connecting 'unmarked circles to each other." 



O 




Q 





,16.. The circle marked "Y" stands for Yourself. ' The othfeY circles stand" 
. . for other people* Draw as mapy or as few lines a? you wish. from the— 
. circle for Yourself to the circles 'which stand for other pebpTe^ " 
(scope of peer attachment) ^ 
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* * Scope of* peer attachment (^^^ ge-'? 0 - 24) 



Multiple "option system 



X « 17.7 



Grade 
Level 



2 

x-17.8 



^ 'si 



4 

x= 16.5 



White 


Chicano ' 

J hX^ 


1 BlL 

-..rj ■ 

1 


r 

. Other- 
MXF 


White 


* iT> 

fi^ Chicano 


— r — 

31ack* 

m\f 
4ti— X 


1 = ■ ; 

• Other 


\ 

18.1" 
18.7 X 

X 


X. * * 

Xj8.4' 
18,6 \^ 


X.t8.8 
19.8 


19.6 ^\ 


1 «V , 

! X • 
1 18.7. X 


^ ^ 

Xc 6 * 

X lA ^ 
X**-0 • D 


1 A Q 

X J.**«y 
17.2 \ 


■ IXj 

X^ 1 /. 1 

Xw lA. 3 
15.8 XV 


X^^^18.5 
.18.1 X. . 


Xi7.5 
17.9 N.' 


\^1 
19.4 


7.8 


,\, ■■ ■ . 

\ 15.9 

X 


X •17^ 7 
i 17 .7. X^"^ 

J ■ - X 


^T— — 


\ 1 A 7 * 

16.9 X,^ 


■X; ..111 7 

' 20. 6 X. 


• X.^6-7 

19 ,3 

-rf-' — : 


\i7.1 
16.9 X^^ 


17.5Vj 

- f 




■ Xl4.3 
l5.7.\^ 


1 X 

' X\16.7 

. 17.4 X: . • 

vX 


"\ • - ' 

Xl6.7 

■'i7.a X 

^ X,. 


■ X16-0 . 
17.8 

^ . X^ 


X * ' 

'20.5 i 

16.3X\ 1 

X' 


X,^^ 16.-2 
- 17.7 XX 


x;1f6Ti 

/l7^4-X^ 

\ 


\/|l7.4 
15.9 Tx. 


16.2 \X 


Xy ^ • 

>v^i5.6 
1612 X. • 


Xi5^ 

,16.5 X^. 


X17.4 ■ 

, 16:8 X. 


X. 17.« j 

is.i^X j 



\ CO 



Black. X •%17vA7. 



>^Spurce of variation 



erJc 



School type 

Ethiyicity 

Sex 

Grade Level 



Othier X « 17.28 



utaae Lie vex ^ y 

Schaol type X ethnicity X gradt^ 



4.66 
.0.48 
1.55 

I"*- ; -5.94 



22. ■ ■■■ 



X i 

4 

23 



< 



V 
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Scorin 




Scores on these items can only be 1 or 0, depending on where the 
^dent has drawn a circle to repres^ent himself. If his circle 
.falls anywhere inside the, triangle formed by the other three circles 
standing ^f or parentis teacher. and friends, he receives a 1. If -his 
circle falls outside that triangle, he .receives 0. Circles count* 
as within, the triangle if they are at le^st tp'uching the triangle. 
In cases where the scorer cannot tell simply by looking, he/she 
should draw lines with a ruler connecting . the circles by tfingents 
and determine whether thes'e bimndari'es at li*ast touch (of i;ir]ude 
a. part of) the student's circle. , ' . ^ 






, The circles above stand f^br your Parents .. Teachers , and Friends. ^ 

Draw a circl(e to. stand for yourself anywhere in fche'spacp'aboye. 
(social Interest) ^ ' ' 



24 
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Social -interest * (range « 0-4) 

Multiple option systemu "X = 1.8A 



Grade . 
Level 



2 

x^l.77 
3 

x=1.63 
A 

X- 1.69 
5 

x= 2.0. 



ERIC 
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White X =2.01 



Source of variation 



School tyt>e 
•Ethni^'if^l •; - I 
Sex • . 

Grade'- Level 



•3'.A8 
5.09 
1,-30 
5.19 



p = ,06 

p =-.ep2 

'N.sVV 
p = .002 

r 



Scoring: Scopes on these items can only be 1 or 0, depending on which circle 
the student has marked with an X. If 'the circle m^.ktHi,,by X fulls 
within the larger ci^cle», the answer receives a score-of I. Tf the 
circle marked by X'falls outside the larger figure^, t,\\v an+^wor re- 
. ceives a score of 0. . - • 





The small circles above stand for you and some other person^. Choose' 
one of the small circles to stand for yours^f. Put an X on-it. 
(perceived inclusion) ' ■ 

27 , • 



Perceived group inclusion (range 0-4) 
^ ' , Multiple option system: jc . = 2.5 , 



Traditional system: x « 2.? 



1 ' - 

wtate r 


Chicano 

m\f 


. - -Black - 
M NF 


• Other 

m\f 


White 


Chicano 
• 


Black 



Other 

mXf 


\2'.63 
2.35 


\ 2.49 

2.28 X: 


2.64 .X ' 


/ \3.06 

2.00 X 


i ' \^ 2.60 
i 2.29 ^ X^^ 


2.24 
2.13 \v 


X; 2.18 

1.96 


\^3.17 

2.13. \ :. 

1 \, 


X2.'22- 
^ 2.23 N. 


"\' 2.4i 

X^ 

2.2? X. 


2. 37 

2.55 


^\2.22 

% X. 

2.57 ' X 

\ 


i 2.53 \ 

? x^ 


. — i 

. 2.35 


■^v — ' ■ -ii 

X. 2:i5r 

2.67 X^*' 


~ X. 2.86 
' 2.88 X. 


\2.58 
2.A9 


2.54 

2.29 


— 

X. 2.82 
2.66 Xr 


\2a9 
2.81 \* 


1 \ 2.53 
1.99 \v 


\ 2.57 

X. , 

2.40 


x^ 

X^^ 2.64 
2.60 X. 

X 

X 


Nv 2.001 

s2-78 X^^ ! 


' \2.31 


2.63 
2.45 X, 

\ 


\,^2.58 

2.37 N* 

-1 . — >, 


\v2.56 . 
2.50 X. 

L— \ 


\^2.55 
2,03 \ 

« X. 


''X^ 2.51 
.2.46 


\^ 2.49 
2.85 X^ 


2.561 

2.56, X^ 1 



' White X = 2*38 
S^yce. of variation 



Chicano x « 2.39 



Black X = 2.52 



Other X = 2.56 



School type 

Ethnicity 

Sex 

Grade L^vel 



0*01 
2.73 
4.08 
0*3'6 



N.S. 

p = .08 
p - .04 



k 
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Scoring: Scores on these items can only be 1 or 0, depending on what sort 
of circle the student hns chosen to mark by' ah X, If_ the circle 
marked *by. X is diTf erent. f rom most of thi> otiieir circles, givc^li 
' score of 1, If the circle marked by X is the" same as ^fiost of- the 
other circles, give a score of 0, 




19. All of the circles ^Jthin the square staijd for people, 
one of the circles to- stand for Yourself. 



Put .an,.,XjMi 
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"Cp^rcei ved individuation) 



:\ 
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Perceived Individ uatfon (range « 0 - 2) ' 
-Multiple option system: x = 1.40 



Traditional system: x 1,30 



Grade 
Level 



x« 1.26 
3 

x« 1.30 

A ' ■ 
x= 1.A2 



x= 1.A3 



ERIC 



^1 



White 


' Chic^no 


Black 

• m\f 

L --^ 


V 

Other 


White 


. Chicano 
, M\ F 

<sMi^ X^ 


Black 


Other 
M \F 

X 


X i 38 

\ 


\ 1 37 
l.AO 


, X 1 25, 
I.IA^K^ . ' 


N.1.31 

l.-3l\^ 


1 N. 1.1^ 

■ 1 .-23 • 


X I 29 
1.23\. 


X,^ 1.18 
1.27 \. 


1 13 

1.13 


V 


\l.5l' 
1.A4 \- 


\l.A7 
.1.39 


1.57 \ 


1.18 X,^ 


^- 1 

Xl-31 
- 1.32 


X^^1.07, 

1.10 


^x ^ 
_ \^i.75 

\l.75^\ 1 


-1^A5 


N. 1 /.I 
\1 . Hi. 

l.Al \^ 




\ . - t 

XI . 
1.39 


tX. 

X i* i J 

1.25 \^ 


X. 

X. !• 

1.52 \. 


1 ' 

N,^ i . OO 

i.Aa 


X. 1 n i 
X • ^' ! 

1.78>\ j 

h ^x 1 


\. l.Al 
1.50 \ 


1.38 \- 

\ 


\l.A2 
1.A3 '^v 

- ^ 


- \^^1.75 
1.75\. 


\. 1.35 
1.2a\-' 

I X 


X. - f 
X^^l.36 

1.39 X. 


N^o 1.19 

1.3^ X\ 


\ t 

l.AA X. • I 



White X = l.*92 



-Sdutce 0f variation' 



Chicajux-x^ « 1.38 



•Black^x » 1-31 



Other x' ^ ''l.AO 



J. 



School type- 

Ethnicity 

Sex 

Grade .Level ^ 

SchQortupe ^ grade / 
Etlinlclt^ X grade ^' 



7.09.' 
1.50&''^ 
0.17J. 
4.85 
3.98'- 
1.98 • 



p = .008 

N..S. 

N.S. . ■ 
p = .003" 
.p = .008 
p = .04 
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